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winds." An inspection of Figs. 68-71 will both show
their true nature and correct some popular fallacies as
to their position and constancy. It is obvious, from the
nature of anticyclone winds, that north or north-east
winds must stretch far north on the easterly edge, which
accounts for the north-east trade being often picked up
off the coast of Portugal. But on the westerly edge of
the anticyclone the wind must be more south-east or
south, and in practice is lighter and more variable.
The centre must be, and is, calm, so that the wind-maps
which appear in physical atlases with the north-east
trade described as a belt of wind parallel to the equator
are most delusive. The degree of constancy in the direc-
tion and force of the trades is best gathered from an
inspection of the charts. We then see at once that the
position of the edges of the anticyclone is perpetually
changing, and that the gradients are very variable; so
that, as a matter of course, both the direction and
strength of the trades vary very considerably.

The weather in the trades is usually fine, and the
sky more or less covered with a peculiar small detached
cumulus, often called " trade cumulus." This is a small
isolated cloud bending backwards from the flat base, as
in Mg. 11, a, in our chapter on Clouds, which often
degenerates into the small lens-shaped mass as in Fig.
13, e. Sometimes a thin, hard, broken strato-cumulus
covers the sky with such regularity that, when seen in
perspective near the horizon, we look at a series of bars,
like the leaves of a Venetian blind; but if the gradients
are all steep, squalls and showers from cumulus cloud
are of frequent occurrence in the trade-wind regions.